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THE PRIEST 


ECENT controversy about the ‘priest workers’ in 
R France has had a fruitful result at least in this: that 

the nature of the Christian priesthood has come 
under the spotlight of the human mind. Layfolk and clergy, 
theologians and the devout, the enemies of the Church and 
the most law-abiding worshippers of authority have all 
scrutinised the essence of that Order established by our 
Lord. This follows the pattern of every crisis in the Church; 
it leads to a fuller and deeper understanding of the mys- 
teries within the Body of Christ. At the time of such crises 
there is of course much smoke and visibility is poor; many 
foolish, many emotionally tense things are said and written 
which contribute little to the grasp the Christian will have 
of the reality. It is only when the clouds have blown away 
and peace once again rules among the theologians and the 
laity that the benefits of the crisis become apparent. 

But while the theories and explanations, the distinctions 
and analyses, are raging round men’s minds and flying off 
their tongues the fact of the life of Christ remains constant, 
yet ever growing. There have been since Bethlehem Chris- 
tian families meeting the impact of their times with the 
strength of a divine love which perfected the bonds between | 
parents and children, while at the present day articles, 
pamphlets and books are for ever being published in an 
effort to describe the nature of that fact, the essence of the 
Christian family. So too the priesthood of Christ, now the 
subject of all this flurry of discussion, has existed since the 
Last Supper, an instrument of life and nourishment in the 
Body of Christ. It may therefore be timely to point to the 
fact today, the fact of Christian priests who work as instru- 
ments in God’s hands to maintain the life of the modern 
Church. While we wait for the clouds of controversy to 
disperse, we may preserve our sense of proportion and of 
direction by clinging on to reality. There have always been 
men, consecrated to the service of God, ready to take 
literally our Lord’s word about plucking out an eye if it 
causes real offence, and we find this sort of priest still lives 
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fmen like the Italian missionary described in the present 
he of Tue Lire. There have always been men, too, like 
tm Paul Nevill who could balance the hard work of the 
Hagogue with the ‘divine work’ of the monastic life, men 
jo remained actively priests whether at the altar or 
lowing the exacting call of some occupation in the service 
itheir fellow human beings. 

|The consideration of such examples of the real mystery 
ithe life of Christ on earth does not shield from our sight 
er examples of the priest who has followed Judas in 
traying his Master. This other facet of the fact of the 
] and existing priesthood of Christ only serves to make 
comprehend that the fact is a mystery, that Christ lives 
weak and frail humanity. There may be priests who, far 
sm cutting out their tongues, would be found willing to 
pak the seal for a price. There may be priests whose 
sition of authority has corrupted their characters so that 
ey develop a power complex which brooks no criticism 
d seems prepared to lead the flock to the butcher’s yard 
her than to the pasture. Yet in the midst even of such 
ruption of the good the eyes of faith can discern the 
al figure of Christ dispensing the treasures of his Passion 
d Resurrection. 

We can leave others for a while to discuss whether the 
iesthood is compatible with the conveyor belt while we 
y to relish the mystery of the presence of Christ on earth 
the spirit of the heroic missionary or the undemonstrative 
rd-working schoolmaster, or in the character of those 
dained who are as yet neither heroic nor hard-working. 
1e mystery is here for us to grasp in mind and heart. 
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TIME TO KEEP SILENCE! 
GRACE PuRSGLOVE 


To everything there is a season, and a tume to every D 
pose under heaven... a time to get, and a time to so 
and a time to keep silence. (ECC. 3, 


N the 16th March, 1902, Emilia Emaldi we 
( ) ssivers of her second child and, to her great joy 
a son. Her friends had previously told her to 5 5 
pare the long robe as he would be a priest. The though 
gave her much pleasure as it was her dearest wish to giv 
a son to the priesthood. | 

At this time, the family lived in S. Lorenzo near Lug 
in the beautiful province of Ravenna in north-east Italy 
Three years later they moved to the ancient seaport c 
Ravenna, but with the entry of Italy into the war in 191! 
the heavy bombing forced them to return to Lugo. The 
suffered great hardship, and the father, Francesco Emald 
was forced to work at anything which came his way in orde 
to make a living. ; 

The boy, who had been christened Alfeo, was nervous an 
naughty. He adored his father, whom he always obeye 
promptly, but although he loved his mother dearly h 
behaved badly towards her. 

When he was four years old he went to the infant 
school and proudly displayed on his breast a medal whic 
he had won for being the best boy. After a few years in th 
primary state school he went to the seminary. His mothe 
urged him to study, but he continued to be so naughty th: 
the neighbours complained he influenced their childre 
adversely. In direct contrast to his behaviour at home h 
was considered nervous and timid at school. His mothe 
despaired of her wish that her son would ever become 
priest because of his headstrong ways. 

One day, the priest at SS. Simone and Juda suggeste 


* I would like to record my grateful thanks to Father Emaldi for his kit 
help and permission to write fully, also for his family’s kind hospitali 
to me while in Lugo. Grateful thanks, too, to Father Frasinetti for f 
liaison services between us.—G.P. 
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t Alfeo should go to the Salesian School, but he refused 
go. A few days later he met some of the boys from this 
ool and liked them so much that he changed his mind 
d became a day boy. It was while he was there that he 
came interested in sermons and felt that he too would 
ce to preach. So he spoke about his desire with the priest 
Ravenna and agreed to enter the seminary in that town. 
His mother had never told him of her fond hope that 
> would become a priest, so that the call was not influenced 
7 her wishes. When he first went to Ravenna and put on 
i priest’s habit his mother said, ‘At least I have seen him 
essed as a priest’. The fact that her eyesight was poor 
uve poignance to her remark. Unfortunately Alfeo in- 
erited this myopia. 
Francesco Emaldi had never thought of his son entering 
.e priesthood, but, after hearing the mother’s remark and 
flecting on the myopia which would prevent him from 
lowing other occupations, he consented. 

Alfeo studied at Ravenna for two years and then one day 
e saw a picture of the Salesian missionaries departing for 
1e foreign field. God called him to go abroad and he was 
uch impressed by the quotation on the card: ‘Who leaves 
ither and mother for me, I will give him eternal life’. 

Apart from the obvious call, Alfeo was desperately afraid 
f hell and felt that if he went as a missionary he would 
scape hell, thus gaining eternal life. For two years he was 
een to merit such a reward and then he was seized by 
oubts. This period of doubt lasted a long time and as a 
ssult the boy suffered, mentally and physically, becoming 
rin and pale. It was as though the devil told him: ‘Do 
hat you will, you will surely go to hell’. 

“At last the boy answered: ‘I will do my duty absolutely 
ven though there is only the imferno’. With this affirma- 
on the boy’s heart was filled with ecstasy and all fear of 
ell was removed now that he was serving God for love and 
ot for a reward. This was such an uplifting experience that 
Ifeo has never forgotten it. 

In obeying the missionary call Alfeo was asked to make 
is biggest sacrifice, that of leaving his beloved mother and 
ather. He was unhappy that he could not repay them for 
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their sacrifices in educating him, and now he would cau 
them further grief by going abroad. To use the Psalmist 
idiom, he knew that his father loved him as the pupil o 
his eye. The boy battled through three or four years 
indecision and when he thought of his parents he tried 
dismiss the thought of being a missionary. Alternately 
felt that God would not select him for so great a vocatio 
and at that thought he was so distressed that he prayed fo 
a ‘lost vocation’, that is, the vocation of a person who ha 
not accepted the call. After much prayer Alfeo said simpl 
‘God won’. 

Even so, fresh doubts arose later when he read in a boo 
that St Francis of Assisi would not become a priest becausi 
of his great humility. Alfeo laid out his secular clothe 
ready, thinking that when someone from home visited hin 
he would leave in lay attire. In recounting this, years later: 
Alfeo said: ‘God permitted it not’. He remembered el 
words ‘Do nought without taking advice and you will hav 
no remorse’. He resolved to discuss it with his father, fee 
ing confident that he would be allowed to leave the semin| 
ary. All his father said was: ‘You are mad. Go and play 
and when your heart is cool, come back to make a decision! 
The temptation passed and he reverted to his secret desir} 
to be a missionary. | 

At this time he had an extraordinary dream in which | 
lion blocked his way from reaching the will of God. Thi 
lion was on its back and tried to bite him, but stopped a! 
Alfeo started to make the sign of the Cross. Alfeo did no 
finish and the lion went for him again. He tried a secon¢ 
time with the same result, but at the third effort he com! 
pleted the sign of the Cross and the lion was defeated. Hi 
awoke, confident that he would win always. 

Alfeo told the Director, who replied that it was certainh 
the boy’s vocation. He then prepared to become a mis 
sionary and saw the Bishop of Ravenna, Mgr Morganti, whi 
congratulated him on his faith. The Bishop asked him if h 
preferred one institute above another and when he replie 
‘No’, said that he would send him as a pledge of friendshi 
to his successor at Parma. The reply came that he would b 
taken gladly if he were not an only son. 
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This difficulty had not occurred to Alfeo, and the Insti- 
tute asked his father for a declaration that he would leave 
his son free to go without the responsibility of helping his 
parents. The boy was so worried by this fresh obstacle that 
he asked his father to come to see him. 

Francesco Emaldi was not pleased with this new desire 
of his son’s to be a missionary and reproached him for 
ingratitude to his parents. His final words were: ‘I will bind 
you by the leg to the table in Italy in all things of this kind”. 
Alfeo did not contradict his father, but his own will was 
made up. His father went to see the Director at Parma and, 
in stating his case, said in his picturesque Italian: ‘If a man 
lose an eye, what can he do?’ The Director, being a kind 
and wise man, distracted the father’s attention by giving 
him a meal and taking him round the Institute with the 
result that he was extremely interested in all he saw. About 
this time Alfeo’s mother had a dream in which she felt he 
was unhappy, and on waking she went to see him at 
Ravenna. She told him of her dream and enquired the 
cause of his unhappiness. He replied: ‘If with my lips I say 
that I will not go, I cannot quieten my heart.’ On hearing 
this, she said, kindly, ‘My dear son, do what God tells you 
to do’. 

So at last, Alfeo entered the Institute at Parma and found 
to his surprise that he had to take three vows, Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience. Had he known this, he would not 
have entered, having been frightened in early childhood by 
going into a dark convent. His spiritual father in Ravenna 
took him to the Institute at Parma and there mentioned 
the boy’s nervousness. However, Alfeo was so happy it 
Parma that he lost all his nervousness. 

' While there, an epidemic of influenza raged and all the 
students fell ill except Alfeo and one other. They nursed 
the students and finally Alfeo caught the infection, which 
turned first to pleurisy and then to tuberculosis. He went 
home for some time and tried to recover in the sun, but 
on seeing the specialist in Parma he was told there was no 
hope. The young man of eighteen then went to the Sanc- 
tuary at Monte Berrico, for a nine days’ course of prayer. 
On the seventh day he fully recovered, never having any 
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recurrence of the disease. He returned to Parma with a 
clean bill of health, and in 1926, at the age of twenty-four, 
was sent to China. He first went to Honan Chengchow, 
where he did the ordinary work of a missionary. 

When talking to a Chinese about demon-possession and 
scarcely knowing the language, he was delighted to find 
he was understood when he spoke in the dialect of his native 
Romagnolo! 

Two years later Father Emaldi went to Loyang, even- 
tually returning to Honan Chengchow. In 1937 the Sino- 
Japanese war started, the conclusion of which found the 
Communists considerably stronger. . 

Father Emaldi was recalled to Italy in 1947, but when 
he reached Shanghai he received a telegram directing him 
to Shantung. At that time the Communists were near the 
place where he ministered and in 1948 finally came to Shan- 
tung. He was afraid of them and hoped to go away, but on 
finding that the previous missionary had been recalled by 
his Superior he felt that he could not leave the Christians 
alone. 

On the arrival of the Communists, Father Emaldi was 
surprised to find how kind they were; the Christians were 
treated extraordinarily well. On the wall of the city the 
Communists had written: ‘We will not take a thread off the 
people’. Later, the people said ironically: ‘Not a thread, 
but all’. Before the Communists were recognized the mis- 
sionaries were free to go anywhere, but afterwards, although 
told they were free, they were restricted in every direction. 

Formerly Father Emaldi was free to visit all sick in the 
hospital, but under the new regime he had to get a permit 
to see each patient. This wasted much valuable time and 
often a patient died while waiting for spiritual comfort. 
Eventually Father Emaldi told the Communists that this 
was impossible and explained that it also wasted their time. 
So they made an exception in his favour and gave him 
special permission to visit the sick. 

One day he was going up a mountain and met a soldier 
who asked, ‘Old European, are you not afraid that the 
Communist soldiers will kill you?? To which the Father 
replied, ‘Soldier, are you not afraid Chiang Kai-shek will 
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et your’ The soldier replied, ‘For you, it is a great honour 

you die’, Father Emaldi agreed. ‘Yes, for me it is a great 
onour. I am a man; you can take away my body but you 
annot take my soul. You say that man comes from monkeys. 
s it that you are a monkey?’ The soldier was not pleased 
t this twist to the conversation and ended it abruptly. 

From there Father Emaldi went to a Christian com- 

unity founded by a Franciscan friar about three hundred 

ears ago. The two preceding Fathers were killed by the 
ommunists, and the Christians were overjoyed to see 
ather Emaldi. They explained that the Communists were 
olding a conference in the church and it was impossible to 
et the key. The Father asked if anyone could open the 
hurch without a key, and a young man volunteered to get 
hrough the window and so opened the door from the inside. 
hey went into the church in spite of the Communist pro- 
ibition. The date was the 16th December, 1948, just nine 
days before the Feast of the Nativity. Father Emaldi was 
touched by this service at which the people sang and prayed. 
He was constrained to preach to them, and while he spoke 
he saw that Communists were listening at the door. They 
allowed the service to finish without interruption and then 
told the congregation that they must not attend church. 
‘We will not have Catholics, Protestants, or any other 
religion. You must listen to our orders; if not, we will 
punish you.’ 

The officer saw Father Emaldi, who asked him what was 
the meaning of religious liberty. He replied, ‘I don’t know 
what you say.’ 

At that time Father Emaldi had a permit which allowed 
him to visit four places, but the permit card was so small 
that only three were marked on it, the missing name being 
this particular community, so he was told he could stay only 
one night. 

The Christians asked Father Emaldi to hear their con- 
fessions before he left. He stayed up all night while five 
hundred confessed. Just as the sun rose he stopped the con- 
fession and celebrated Mass, returning later to hear the 
remaining confessions. 

At their conclusion he went to the superior officer, who 


/ 
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told him: ‘We respect religious liberty.’ Father Emaldi 
then asked if he might stay and celebrate the Christm 
Feast with his people. The officer gave permission and said 
that the others would not trouble him. The Communists, 
tried to make the people afraid, but did not succeed, so 
that all went to church and celebrated a happy Christmas. 

Father Emaldi left them, hoping to come again at Easter, 
but was unable to celebrate it with them. A Chinese priest 
went instead and on Easter morning the Communists 
arrested him. Eight days later the Chinese priest was taken 
to his home, no longer yellow but black, bruised from 
innumerable beatings and with his ribs broken. The next day 
he died. 

After the liberation, the people were free only to follow 
their superiors’ wills. They were called to listen to the 
Communists’ Conference and told they were absolutely free 
to go. It was, of course, an order and no freedom of will 
could be exercised. The people were told the precepts of 
this new materialism and that religion was no use. Any who 
followed the white missionaries were reactionaries. Uhrough- 
out the day people visited the church, but among them were 
always the secret police, ready to detect treason. 

The Mission School was being used as a hospital for 
Communist soldiers, and unceasingly, day and night, they 
tramped through the priests’ house, preventing the inmates 
having any rest. Much damage was done to the house, win- 
dows broken, and inside many things were deliberately 
smashed. Some of the soldiers asked Father Emaldi if he 
had a radio and would not believe him when he said that 
he had not. He told them to search the house, but although 
they could not find one they refused to believe him. During 
the day he sang and this convinced the soldiers that a radio 
was concealed in the house. ; 

‘Very well’, he said. ‘You shall see my radio. Two go 
into that room and two come with me.’ He took them into 
the garden, lifted off the rose from the spout of the watering- 
can and, putting it to his mouth, sang part of an opera. 
oa an inside were not convinced until they too saw what 
he did. 


The Communists instigated a whispering campaign that 
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ey would take the little girls from the Mission Home; 
is was done only in order to make the people angry. 
father Emaldi was given permission to visit Tientsin, where 
ie had lived six years earlier, and on his arrival this time 
ent to visit a Christian family. After leaving this family 
is friends were told that he was an imperialist and they 
ere spies. They would be punished if they did not break 
elations with him. 

When Father Emaldi heard this, he shaved his beard and 
hanged his priest’s habit for a short coat so that he was 
ot recognized as a priest. He read later in The Chinese 
aily News that all missionaries were free to preach their 
octrine inside their churches. He thought, How like a 
aged bird! 

The Christians were asked to help and a branch of the 
egion of Mary was instituted. The churches were frequen- 
‘ed more than before, despite the fact that Communist police 
vere always at the door to see what people of any impor- 
‘ance went in. The restrictions became tighter and finally 
the Communists, who hated the Legion of Mary, outlawed 
t. All people whose names were on the roll were called 
-epeatedly to the Tribunal to say that the Legion of Mary 
was a reactionary organization. They tried to compel mem- 
ders to agree and to say that it was a spy ring of the U.S.A. 
Terrible persecution followed. They did not kill directly, 
jut wore down their victims by continual interrogation. 

When Father Emaldi went to the Tribunal he saw on the 

walls the ironical words: ‘We will not destroy religion but 
nly purify.’ 
_ The Bishop of Tientsin was expelled, then the European 
‘athers. On the fifteenth of November, twenty Com- 
nunists went to Father Emaldi and told him that the 
hurch, hospital and house would be taken over. One Father 
Dagnino, whose name was not given at the Association, was 
lowed to remain and say Mass but was not free to hear 
onfessions, 

Father Lampii and Father Emaldi, both intimately con- 
ected with the Legion, were arrested and each put into a 
mall room in the house. The windows were closed and 
ealed, while soldiers remained on guard. 
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On the second day four men ordered Father Emaldi to 
write down his crimes against Mao-dre-tung, leader of the 
Chinese Communists: ‘Name . . . Surname . . . Addresses 
of all men incorporated with him in his Mission.” They 
thought that a Christian man had committed some crime 
and made him give the name of his confessor. Under stress 
this man gave Father Emaldi’s name, and the Father was 
asked to say what crime the man had confessed. Father 
Emaldi replied that it was impossible to give such informa- 
tion as all confessions were secret. The Communists replied 
that a good man should have no secrets. 

After this he was left with one guard, and given pen, ink 
and paper. He was compelled to write a confession or self- 
accusation, Before writing he thought hard and finally wrote, 
‘I came to China for the propagation of the Catholic Faith 
in which I am born, live, and hope to die.’ 

The guard said, ‘Have courage, write; the more you 
write clearly, the more indulgent shall we be with you.’ 

Father Emaldi said ‘Thank you’ to. the guard, who then 
went from the room to pace up and down the passage. The 
Father’s thoughts turned to those three hundred mission- 
aries, twenty-seven bishops and sixty sisters who were then 
in prison. In a Chinese prison people are herded like animals 
into one large room, forced to sit on the floor and not 
allowed to move or speak. Under these conditions, and tor- 
mented by lice, their sufferings were beyond endurance. 
For food they were given maize flour mixed with watet 
and after months of this inhuman treatment they lost all 
sense of will or control. At night great electric lights shone 
directly on to their faces and for many hours the unfor- 
tunate prisoners were harshly interrogated. After bitter 
prolongation of this treatment, some would agree that they 
had committed crimes because thereby they hoped for 
death’s release. 

Father Emaldi, acutely conscious of the brutal methods 
employed, was afraid that if applied to him he might betray 
his friends. He thought, ‘For me, no other way; if I can 
become dumb I am sure of victory, because, though I cannot 


speak, they can roast me or boil me but they cannot make 
me speak!? 
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He had in his pocket a small razor-blade and thought 
hat if he cut his tongue he would be dumb. He took the 
lade and, being a little nervous of causing pain, tested him- 
elf by cutting a small piece first. Surprised that he felt no 
ain but was only conscious of the taste of blood, he was 
ncouraged to complete the process. He took the blade in 
he middle and sawed off about three inches of tongue. 

aving done this, he found he could still speak so he sawed 
ff the remainder of loose tongue. In doing this he cut the 
rtery and the blood gushed forth about one metre’s dis- 
ance. He stayed for some time with his mouth wide open, 
hen the blood congealed and he was able to close it. Father 
maldi then wrote on his confession: ‘To avoid treason I 
have cut out my tongue. 17.11.51. 

All this time the guard paced up and down, unaware of 
what had occurred, for Father Emaldi had performed this 
heroic act silently and alone. He was surprised that he did 
not faint, but looked down at the blood which had formed 
as a red flag on the floor and under his feet! 

When the guard saw it, he dashed off madly. Six hours 
later, three men took Father Emaldi to the hospital. The 
doctor gave him an intravenous saline and an injection. His 
clothes were removed as a precaution to prevent escape. 

Another confession was brought to the Father to sign, 
but this he refused. He knew that they would not maltreat 
him as they did not want him to die. He heard them whisper 
that in the night when he was asleep, his finger would be 
dipped in the ink to make an impression on the confession. 
In China such an impression counts as a signature. He 
resolved to keep awake and did not sleep all night. He just 
closed his eyes and opened them whenever the guard went 
near him. 

Next morning at nine o’clock, Father Lampu, in the 
charge of a policeman, came to tell him that they were both 
summoned to the Tribunal. He made signs that it was 
impossible for him to go and he was taken in a rickshaw. 
During the Tribunal he was scolded severely for his sub- 
versive action. At sunset, after a long and exhausting day, 
he was told that he and Father Lampii were expelled from 
China for ever! 
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The two Fathers were put into jeeps with the policemen 
and taken to their house. There they were told to pack in 
ten minutes as the steamer was leaving. He took two small 
cases and they were taken by jeep to the steamer. He could 
not stand and rested on a sofa in the dining saloon for three 
days. On the third day the steamer got under way, but the 
doctor was so afraid of the Communists that he would not 
treat him until they were clear of the National Territory. 

The Communists hoped the Father would die on the boat, 
but did not want the responsibility of his death on Chinese 
soil. A Spanish sister on board, who had also been expelled, 
treated his mouth with antiseptic and later the doctor gave 
him a bottle of oxygenated water to prevent infection. ; 

During this period Father Emaldi was able only to drink, 
but by the time they reached Hong-kong he was able to eat 
a little food. Three days later, he left by Swedish ’plane 
for Oslo and in those ten days he had recovered completely. 
He arrived in Rome on the third of December; by a strange 
coincidence they were celebrating the Feast of St Francis 
Xavier, the Saint in whose name the Mission was founded. 

He went to Piacenza and asked his Superior for news of 
his mother. When he had last heard in China she was very 
ill. His sister recetved a message to telephone the Institute, 
but would not believe the good news, not even when her 
brother spoke to her in their native dialect of Romagnolo. 
His sister told him that his mother’s sickness was caused by 
heartache and urged that he should come home for the 
Feast of our Lady. The Superiors gave permission and it 
was arranged that Father Emaldi would return to his home 
on the morrow. The sisters were nervous of breaking this 
glad news to their sick mother and asked the doctor’s advice. 
They spoke to her hopefully about his return, but she too 
refused to believe that such an event was possible. The next 
afternoon his sister went to the station to meet him, but was 
met by a Father from another branch of the same Institute. 
He carried a letter addressed ‘To the Family of Emaldi’. 
They went home and read that Father Emaldi was con- 
valescing and would be with his family in ten days. The 
writer and the bearer were unaware of Father Emaldi’s 
complete recovery or that he was on his way. 
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In the late afternoon, accompanied by another Father, he 
returned to his native town after twenty-six years’ absence. 
There was no one to greet them, so they walked towards his 
home. On reaching a small shop he asked the shopkeeper 
to tell Francesco Emaldi to speak with two Fathers outside. 
The man recognized Father Emaldi and told his father that 
his son was in the street, but he did not believe him. 

Not certain of the effect the amputated tongue made to 
his voice, he was afraid of causing a shock to his sick mother, 
So, reaching the courtyard, he stood at the door and sang 
verses of a song which his mother had taught him long ago. 
It is called ‘The Return of the Miner’: 


Ventiset armi che manco da casa 
(Twenty(six) years I am away from home) 
O Mamma mia, ti voglio veder 

(O my Mother, I will see you) 

O Mamma mia, ti voglio baciare 

(O my Mother, I will kiss you) 

Al tua porta io vengo a bussar 

(I come to knock at your door) 


With the voice of a young girl his aged and sick mother 
took up the reply, and he listened entranced as she sang: 


Riconobbe la.voce del figlio 

(She recognizes the voice of her son) 
Tutto ad un tratto ad aprire se ne ando 
(Suddenly she went to the door) 

O caro figlio, io ti credevo morto 

(My dear son, J thought you were dead) 
Fra le tue braccia mi voglio consolar. 

(In your arms I will be consoled). 


‘He maketh the tongue of the dumb to sing.’ 
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EW things would have surprised, or indeed amused, 
Bree Paul Nevill more than that someone should 

think it suitable to write about him in the pages of 
Tue Lirr or THE Spirit. And that is a clue to the sort of 
man he was. During his thirty years as Headmaster at 
Ampleforth, Father Paul met many thousands of persons, 
very few of whom will not have been struck by the impact 
of his personality. He has been called the greatest of modern 
headmasters. Certainly it is true that his prestige not only 
among the senior officials of the Ministry of Education but 
also among his fellow members of the Headmasters’ Con- 
ference was very great. Yet his position as Headmaster of 
Ampleforth had little to do with the influence he attained. 
With his fine presence—great height, magnificent head, and 
natural grace—he was made for fame; but natural gifts 
of themselves achieve little. It was the union in him of grace 
and nature that won him the unique place that was his in 
the educational world of this country. 

It is revealing that, as boys, we never thought of him as 
the Headmaster, and, in my time at Ampleforth at any 
rate, he was very rarely given the title. He was just Father 
Paul, the monk and priest who, so it happened, was also 
headmaster. So we took him just as he was, and most of us 
were at home with him. 

To a chance acquaintance he might easily have seemed 
proud—he had something of the air and poise of an eigh- 
teenth-century grandee—but to those who knew him he was 
a very humble man. There was no need, either for monks, 
lay-masters or boys, to make an appointment to see Father 
Paul; he was always at everyone’s disposal. And I remem- 
ber his making an arrangement that some of us should use 
his room—room, not study—for convalescence after a bout 
of *flu when we were twelve years old or so, During those 
ten days he was our host. 

He quite unconsciously did jobs that, at first sight, might 
more suitably have been done by a servant. Every morning 
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he used to sort the letters and take them round during 
breakfast to the various house refectories. And I suppose 
we all saw him moving desks or filling inkpots, and heard 
of him strap-hanging on the last *bus from York after the 
long journey from London. He has been seen on his knees 
scrubbing the floor after a boy had dropped and broken a 
bottle of ink, and it is not long since he was found, quite by 
chance, freeing a blocked w.c. Other people might think 
these things to be odd, but he never did, and neither did we, 
while, all unknowing, we were learning from his unthink- 
ing humility. 

Our first sight of him in the morning was going from the 
Lady Chapel to the sacristy after his carefully said Mass. 
He then used to kneel among us, and often would help with 
the giving of Communion. He was a priest serving us. 
I never remember being afraid of him, or even ill at ease, 
and that means a lot when one remembers his physical 
characteristics and his grand manner. I think we all recog- 
nized unconsciously that he was a just man, who was whole- 
heartedly concerned for our welfare, and had no personal 
axe to grind. And so we trusted him, and in his dealings 
with us he was straightforward, calling everything by its 
right name. 

He taught all the time he was headmaster—he had a weekly 
General Knowledge class for Fourth Form boys, and he 
taught Higher Certificate history. These classes were very 
good value, humorous, vivid, filled with interest, truly 
educative. He could talk of the great figures of history as 
though he had known them personally, a gift that perhaps 
he owed partly to that remarkable woman who was his 
mother. As a result his classes were a pleasure to attend, 
something to look forward to. After twenty years the 1m- 
pression of them still remains. i 

During the thirty years of Father Paul’s headmastership 
at Ampleforth, the school more than trebled in numbers, 
the buildings grew, and the work was raised to a very high 
standard. But he did not think of this as his own achieve- 
ment, At the dinner during the celebrations of his twenty- 
five years as headmaster, he made a speech the main theme 
of which was that he must not be given the credit. It 
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belonged to the Community, and perhaps especially to those 
that the world had never heard of, to invalids among the 
brethren who offered their sufferings for the good of the 
house. 

His enthusiastic simplicity gave rise to many characteristic 
stories—standing on one of the cricket fields, sniffing the air 
and surveying the landscape, and announcing to his com- 
panion, ‘You know, these are the finest playing-fields of any 
school in England.’ And of course everyone knew that he 
was firmly convinced that Ampleforth was the best of 
schools, that it contained more than its fair proportion of 
the most brilliant boys, that its staff was the most excellent, 
and that, in fact, there was no place like Ampleforth. At the 
same time he was ready to give advice and time to any 
schoolmaster who might seek his help, and he himself was 
always on the alert to learn from other schools and different 
traditions. It is interesting, in passing, to remember that 
his historical sense did not allow him to forget that Saint 
Edmund’s at Ware is the premier Catholic school in this 
country. 

The secret of Father Paul’s life is to be found, I think, 
in the combination of the natural virtue of magnificence 
with the supernatural virtue of humility, which is a rare 
and most powerful union. His ideas, driving power, and 
enthusiasms were on a par with his physical proportions, 
while his character was kept gentle in its strength, with a 
fine sense of humour linked with determination, by the 
saving grace of humility. And let it not be thought that 
humility came easily to him. He could easily have developed 
differently, he must so often have been tempted, so that 
he might have become autocratic, filled with a personal 
ambition, ruthless in dealings with others. But, thank God, 
his last words, spoken over the telephone were characteristic 
of this splendid monk who is so fine an adornment of modern 
English Catholicism. He was trying to get the doctor to 
come and see him. When he found that he was no longer 
in the house, Father Paul rang up the doctor’s home, only 
to discover that he was not there. When asked if it was 
important, he replied, ‘Oh no, it is not of the least impor- 
tance.’ About five minutes later he was found dead, 
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_ It was the feast of the Conversion of St Paul, the day 
he kept as his own feast. Some fifty years before, Father 
Paul had vowed stability—that is, faithfulness to his monas- 
tic home—conversion of manners, and obedience. He never 
lost the enthusiasm, or the boyishness, of his first days in 
the monastery that he entered as a novice when he was 
seventeen years and three days old. 


a a 


ALTER CHRISTUS 
M. B. Kors 


HE possession of an immortal soul opens up such 
wonderful possibilities to man that a thinker, over- 
whelmed by the greatness of life, once exclaimed: 
“However great things a man would say about the meaning 
of life, he would always say too little.’ 

These marvellous possibilities begin to be realized as soon 
as a soul is received into the bosom of the Church. ‘O marvel 
of Baptism’, a convert joyfully exclaims. ‘If only we had 
faith, we should be wrapped in joy whenever we assist at 
a Baptism, if we remember the spiritual greatness of the 
neophyte, who becomes the living tabernacle of the Holy 
Ghost.’ 

All without exception can happily become temples of the 
Divine Spirit; in everyone the consoling word of Christ 
can be fulfilled: ‘The Father and I will come and take up 
our abode in him.’ 

Indeed, the Christian faith shows us glorious summits 
that merge into the region of the Divine. What happiness 
to long for these summits even in the world such as it is, 
though only in the full light of eternity shall we fathom 
how ineffable is the grace to reach them, and how all the 
steep roads on which we walked in the heat of the day were 
roads of salvation and eternal bliss. | 

Now, among these summits that are accessible to the 
faithful, there is one—the most luminous of them all, 
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because of its proximity to God himself. This summit can 
only be reached if Christ calls to it, if he repeats to a Chris- 
tian the words which once St Peter heard from him by the 
lake of Genesareth after the first miraculous draught of 
fishes: ‘Follow me . . . from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men’, and if the Catholic Church confirmed this call with 
the ordination which gives the chosen one the power of 
administering the mysteries. This summit, which needs the 
wings of an eagle and the courage of a lion and the martyr’s 
spirit in order to remain on it worthily all one’s life, is the 
Catholic priesthood. 

I once knew a priest who, about thirty years ago, had 
followed the call of Christ as quickly as Levi at the receipt 
of customs, though the call came no less unexpectedly than 
to the Apostle and Evangelist. Of an extraordinarily lively 
intelligence, but led astray by unfaithful priests, he had 
lost his faith as a boy of fourteen. From that time he tried 
to destroy the Catholic faith wherever he found it. He had 
chosen the naval profession, making a brilliant career, and 
soon rose to the position of captain. When he was still only 
in his early twenties, his ship, coming back from the Far 
Fast, landed at the coast of his native Spain. His first goal 
was Loyola, the place where St Ignatius had been converted. 
But his journey there was not a pilgrimage, rather the 
reverse. The young captain wished to know the Catholic 
faith better by making the Exercises, but only in order to 
fight against it the more effectively. 

As soon as he entered the famous monastery he asked for 
an interview with one of the priests; but when the day of 
his departure came no one had yet come to see him. He had 
already packed his suitcase and was looking at his watch (it 
was a quarter to two) when he noticed something on the 
opposite wall, which he had overlooked all the week: it was 
a crucifix. Fixing his gaze firmly on it, the young man 
suddenly exclaimed: ‘They say that you are the Truth. ... 
Here 1s one who seeks the truth with his whole heart. If you 
would show it to him, he would follow you wherever you 
would go, until the end of the world, come what may? 
He had hardly said these words when his spirit was im- 
mersed in such a fullness of light that, overwhelmed with 
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joy, he immediately apprehended the whole consoling 
reality of the Christian faith. He saw everything so clearly, 
so simply, so logically and at the same time so marvellously 
that he cast himself down at the feet of Christ as once Saul 
did on the way to Damascus. 

A loud knock at the door brought the newly converted 
man back to reality. It was the Father whose visit he had 
been expecting in vain all that week. It was just striking 
three o’clock. What to the new Paul had seemed a short 
moment of wonderful illumination had, to his great sur- 
prise, lasted an hour and a quarter. ‘You have nothing else 
to do but to hear my confession’, he told the Father. And 
the angels of heaven had more joy then because of him, 
than for ninety-nine just who need not penance. 

That same afternoon he resigned his naval commission 
as simply as one would push a stone out of one’s way. With- 
out hesitation he delivered himself into the hands of him 
who had showed him so marvellously that he is the Way, 
the Truth and the Life. 

When this priest spoke to me of both the greatness and 
the sacrifices of his vocation his conviction so moved me 
that the miseries of this world and all its pressing needs 
and anxieties ceased to exist. As long as this priest was 
speaking I sensed something of the wonderful simplicity 
of the world beyond, the eternal now of timelessness. 

* * 

The hour, that had been filled with the inaccessible light, 
passed, but in me there remained a much clearer, more 
living, more intimate vision of the priesthood, of the alter 
Christus, his dignity and his sacrifices, especially also of our 
own duties towards the priest. 

_ Even in the time of my unbelief—now long past, thank 
God—I had never completely lost sight of the exceptional 
spiritual position of the Catholic priest. But since I have 
come to believe in our redemption through Christ, I see in 
him so much dignity and privilege that I cannot understand 
how a believing Catholic, however high his social position, 
cannot always respectfully let the priest go first. For there 
is no higher dignity on earth than the alter Christus, the 
anointed of the Lord, the one who dispenses the divine 
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mysteries. Therefore St Francis once said: ‘If I should meet 
a priest and an angel at the same time, I should first salute 
the priest, and then the angel.’ 

I am afraid some readers may shrug their shoulders at_ 
this—those who cannot distinguish between the divine and 
the human, who can only see the priest as a human being, 
and therefore his human failings which he has as well as we 
others. Those who shrug their shoulders do not know that 
the Church of Christ is not measured by its human com- 
position, but solely by the supernatural character of the con- 
secrated priest. Many, alas, never realize that this character, 
that is to say the divine power which Jesus Christ has given 
to his Church, never changes. For it is always the same, and 
neither the personal holiness nor the personal unworthiness 
of a priest can modify it; it remains independent of either. 
The priest deserves our veneration not because of his per- 
sonal qualities and abilities, but because of his priestly con- 
secration which makes him a mediator between God and 
man. 

Now it is true that in the Host that has been consecrated 
by an unworthy priest Christ is as truly present as in that 
over which a holy priest has said the Words of Institution, 
and that absolution is equally efficacious whatever the moral 
qualifications of the confessor, though the personal holiness 
of a priest exercises an enormous influence in his office as a 
pastor. Therefore St Philip Neri said: ‘Give me ten holy 
priests, and I will convert the world with them.’ Therefore 


the holiness of her priests is the greatest concern of our Holy 
Mother the Church. 


*k *K * 


In our days pragmatism is busy denying the absolute 
character of Truth; and so one has tried in many ways to 
attack the value and the justification of the priestly way of 
life, as the Catholic Church demands it of those whom she 
consecrates to preach the Gospel to the poor and to heal the 
contrite. But in the face of pragmatism and other modern 
errors great contemporary thinkers (not only Catholics, but 
also Protestants) have shown that the Catholic priest realizes 
the greatest victory over nature as well as the most profit- 
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able sacrifice on behalf of human society, if he fulfils his 
voluntary vow of celibacy. Even a Nietzsche, who hated 
and tried to destroy all Christian values, saw in the priest 
a ‘victim for the good of the people’, 

The historian Michelet writes in his History of the 
Reform of Gregory VII: ‘Without priestly celibacy the 
poetry of solitude and the fullness of love with which the 
soul embraces God and the world is unthinkable. A Church 
of married priests could never have raised the vaults of the 
Cathedral of Cologne, nor could she have brought forth the 
soul of a St Bernard or the genius of St Thomas.’ 

The Catholic Church is without doubt the greatest 
phenomenon in history and the celibacy of her priests is the 
wall that protects this city on the mountain against the 
attacks of materialism. Catholic and non-Catholic thinkers 
agree that this vow guarantees more than anything else the 
independence of the spiritual life in this world. The results 
of serious research prove not only its supernatural greatness 
but also its beneficial influence on the spiritual and intellec- 
tual life in general. The great theologian Adam Mohler 
emphasizes that ‘the only factor which in feudal times 
guaranteed the value of man as a human being was the 
celibacy of the priest. If the son of a serf became a bishop, 
he ranked with a reigning duke.’ In this way one recognized 
that scholarship and intellectual abilities in general are as 
valuable as noble blood. The same scholar says, regarding 
the future: ‘Celibacy will always prevent princes from 
becoming bishops and will be the cause why priesthood and 
state remain apart.’ Another German apologist wrote against 
the errors of Nazism: ‘Humanity develops not only by 
blood and race, it does not only propagate what belongs to 
‘the vegetative and animal life; it lives and develops 
especially through the spiritual and intellectual, through 
the recognition of natural law and moral ideals, especially 
through religion and the service of God. Hence these values 
must be handed on and kept alive in a special way. .. . Now 
for this we need men devoted to special moral effort and to 
the service of spiritual and religious values in the interest 
of the community. Man does not only live by physical 
propagation; he lives even more by a thousand conquests 
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of self, by renunciation and sacrifice, which alone make it 
possible to live together on this imperfect earth. . . . Beside 
the physical parenthood the absolutely spiritual and moral 
fatherhood and motherhood has an extremely important 
task. es. 

Those many great Popes and bishops who fought relent- 
lessly for the restoration of the purity of the priestly life 
had clearly understood the true reason for celibacy. Despite 
the contemporary moral decline, they did not doubt that the 
celibacy of the priest is the spiritual power which gives the 
Catholic Church her power of resistance against the ‘gates 
of hell’, which protects her against the destructive invasion 
of the world and keeps away in advance those who fight shy 
of the sacrifice. Without celibacy the ecclesiastical dignities 
would have become hereditary, and precisely at those times 
when it would have been most dangerous to the Catholic 
Church and in those places where ambition and avarice 
would have seen the greatest chances. 

And, as regards the divine service, should we there think 
less spiritually than the pagan philosophers of antiquity, who 
demanded celibacy from all who served their gods? Ought 
not those who administer such a high office be, as it were, 
above nature, and possess something of that purity and soli- 
tude which reflects the Godhead? 

St Chrysostom, seized with awe for his own priesthood, 
exclaims: ‘How pure ought to be our hands who lift up daily 
the Body of the Lord!’ It is very impressive to read these 
words from the pen of a Protestant poet: ‘Something in me 
tells me that the Trappist Order is higher and more to be 
envied than the City of London. Human happiness does not 
rest with the Bank of England. . . . Happiness, the holy 
priest possesses thee.’ 

Yet there are many who belittle the priestly dignity. 
In the name of false science they fight against it, even 
though not denying its existence, whereas others deny it all 
dignity. Yet there will always be impartial defenders who 
will raise their voice against the slanderers, and not only 
among Catholics. A famous German educationalist, F. W. 
Foerster, writes: ‘The talk of the abuses of celibacy ought 
to be silenced. Impartial Protestants have always been com- 
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pelled to admit that the Catholic clergy, on the whole, 
observe their celibacy with dignity. How few scandals there 
are if one considers the sum total of priests and realizes 
how carefully their way of life is being watched.’ 

The sordid attacks of the ‘racial politicians’ repeatedly 
caused the German bishops to oppose these accusations, The 
Archbishop of Paderborn, Dr Klein, wrote in a pastoral in 
1936: ‘The enemies of Christ and his Church like to adduce 
as crown witnesses against the priesthood apostate priests, 
whom they themselves despise in their hearts, but whom 
they pretend to honour as heroes. Frequently they are not 
content with collecting faults of individual priests from all 
times and countries, which they exaggerate and broadcast 
far and wide; no, they give rein to their impure imagina- 
tion and do not hesitate to invent the vilest and most slan- 
derous lies... . We certainly do not mean to deny that there 
are priests, from time to time, who are a dishonour to their 
cloth, or even worse. Priests, too, are men, not angels. 
Though their dignity is exalted and unearthly... yet they, 
too, bear their treasure “in earthen vessels” and can stumble, 
can fall, can sin, can give grave scandal and even apostatize 
from the faith. . . . But who gives our enemies the right 
in such sad and lamentable cases to condemn the whole 
priesthood, to make it the target of attack and scorn, whereas 
in the case of faults committed by members of other pro- 
fessions they know very well how to distinguish between 
office and person and do not lay to the charge of the office 
what an unworthy representative of it may have committed? 
I take this occasion to say with sincere gratitude, not in a 
spirit of Pharisaic pride, that our priests, though they are 
frail human beings, keep up a high moral standard. Cases 
which bitterly wound the heart of the bishop and of every 
faithful Catholic are rare exceptions. These are confronted 
by the large company of priests who use all their learning 
and ability, all their noble desires and activities in the 
service of God and for the salvation of immortal souls.’ 

Another apologist says with compelling logic: ‘No one 
would blame marriage because there are adulterers. In the 
same way nobody ought to condemn celibacy because some 
of those bound to it occasionally stumble.’ In the time of the 
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Nazis great stir was caused by a book with the title A T'rap- 
pist breaks his Silence. The title seemed very promising to 
certain people, but it must have been a disappointment to 
many of these, for the author was sufficiently truthful not 
to misrepresent what he had heard and seen during his 
fifteen years in the famous monastery of Gelenberg in 
Alsace. Thus his book becomes a most effective apology of 
priesthood and monasticism for every fairminded reader. 
The one-time Trappist, whose name is Rugel, has nothing 
but praise for the high standard of ‘human material’ in his 
monastery. ‘In my monastery there were counts and peas- 
ants, officers and clergy, craftsman and University professors.’ 
Rugel never wearies of praising Gelenberg and its inmates. 
Of his first Abbot he says: ‘For us he was only a monk like 
everyone else, but a wonderful person and an infinitely kind 
Father.’ Of the second Abbot he says again: ‘A very serious 
person, but a wonderful person and a spiritual director of 
the highest grade. My Prior was a man according to the 
heart of God, a man of exemplary life, genuine human 
understanding and never-failing kindness, full of humour, 
a priest of childlike piety, whom one never left without 
having been edified. Even today I am under a great debt of 
gratitude to my superiors and my monastery. Here I have 
not only been introduced to the world of scholarship, but 
I have also been introduced to the knowledge needed for 
my profession with so much love and care, as well as skill, 
that work became exquisite enjoyment and my original 
industry was transformed into the determined will to master 
this world of scholarship. . .. In one point I must give my 
fullest approval of monastic education: it forms a race of 
thoroughly healthy, hard and tough men... . It must also 
be admitted that immensely strong moral factors are brought 
into play against any possible undesirable consequences of 
celibacy, and in my monastery, for example, everything was 
so arranged that certain anomalies could, humanly speaking, 
neither originate nor develop. . . . I have brought nothing 
with me into the monastery, and I do not remember that 
this was ever demanded from us. A so-called guest-house 
was attached to the convent, the forty rooms of which were 
never entirely vacant. Here everybody might stay as long 
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as he liked, with no regard of person or religion, and the 
guests were served better food than the monks. Whoever 
asked, when he left, what he owed, received the reply: “To 
come back”.’ Concerning the attitude of the monastery in the 
First World War, Rugel says: ‘From the first day of hostili- 
ties we had provided a military hospital. I do not think that 
anywhere else the wounded could have been cared for with 
greater love and devotion than with us.’ All these statements 
of the ex-Trappist seem to show the monastery of Gelen- 
berg like a sort of paradise before the Fall. Why, then, does 
Rugel attack the monastic and priestly life at all? He does 
it because of the religious vows in general and that of celi- 
bacy in particular. In his view it is a robbery committed 
against a people’s ‘racial inheritance’ that men of such high 
intelligence and morals should vow chastity. But this attack 
is always answered by the logic of facts. For the increase of 
population has not only physical, but in high measure moral 
causes. The great Empires of antiquity certainly did not fall 
because of the continence of their celibates, but through the 
licentiousness of married men and women. For our own day 
it is a statistically proved fact that, in general, the religious 
families have been those with most children, even through 
many generations, which no doubt proves the importance 
of religion for the increase of population. It goes without 
saying: in order that families should be founded willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary for producing many children, 
‘religion must be taught by men who sacrifice themselves in 
the opposite sense, by denying themselves the happiness of 
family life. 

Scharnag] in Herder’s Lexicon says with great logic: 
‘A people where many have still the moral vigour to profess 
voluntary celibacy for the sake of the Kingdom of Heaven 
will also have sufficient strength and will-power to marry 
in accordance with the Law of God and of nature. It is a 
proved fact that Catholic theologians generally come from 
families with many children.’ After all, celibacy is mainly 
a means to serve God and one’s neighbour. ‘Therefore celi- 
bacy’, says Scharnagl in the same work, “is not a shutting 
oneself out from the national community, but a liberation 
of all powers for its sake.’ 
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Some time ago I heard of a three-year-old girl who, when 
she saw a priest blessing devotional objects in her parents’ 
home, reverently asked her mother: ‘Is this gentleman 
God?’ How truly this child sensed what we ought to feel 
when we converse with priests: the thought of God and our 
immortal souls should dominate us. Therefore every truly 
Christian soul should experience a satisfaction if an alter 
Christus knows how to preserve a certain spiritual distance 
which makes it impossible that his intercourse with others 
sinks to the level of ordinary everyday life, which even 
enemies of Christianity — fortunately — criticize as un- 
priestly. For they all know in the depths of their soul that 
the priest must be different from others, that mankind has 
a right to expect him to be exceptional. And if such a priest 
surrounds his person with dignity he knows that this is not 
meant to honour him as a man, but his office that has been 
entrusted to him by his divine Master. Ordination bestows 
this grace on the one who was called to be different from 
the others. But this power is not infused into him auto- 
matically as if by some magic: it is active only where a 
priestly soul opens itself to it by personal effort. This per- 
sonal co-operation, this faithfulness to the inspirations of 
erace often demands real, even though hidden, heroism. 
Hence, seeing that the sacrifices of the priest are made for 
the sake of all of us, it is only just that we on our part 
should offer our most fervent prayers for the priest, that 
he may become ever more like his Master. We should pray 
too for the tepid priest, that he may realize the wonderful 
sublimity of his vocation; and for him who unhappily goes 
astray and is unfaithful to grace, that the Blood of Christ 
may not be lost to his soul, this Chalice which he had con- 
secrated so often. We should pray that the Master who 
asked him on the day of his vocation, ‘Do you love me more 
than these?’, may not have to repeat to him the terrible 
word he said to Judas. 

Therefore, when we see a priest slacken in the devotion 
and enthusiasm of his first years, we should remember with 
gratitude and pity the pure intention of his heart on the 
day of his ordination, when he felt himself strong enough 
to start on the way of lifelong sacrifices. Once I had occasion 
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to ask a priest of exemplary life if he smoked. He replied: 
“When I gave up such great things I felt I ought not to 
attach myself to trifles. Hence I never smoke.’ A favourite 
word of this priest from his student years was that of St 
Paul: ‘The world is crucified to me and I to the world. 
Yet today I hear accounts that are contrary to such fine 
beginnings. There one can only resignedly repeat: ‘Free 
will, thou divine gift of the power of the divine Creator! 
.. . Free will, that is the same path for the saint and the 
sinner! .. .’ Yes, we are free for sin as well as for virtue, 
for faith as well as for hypocrisy. Grace compels no one. 
It does not force the door. But if a priest of such pure inten- 
tion and such tender love of God and his neighbour can 
grow cold in his zeal (this priest, by the way, has since died 
a beautiful and truly priestly death), how much faithfulness 
to the inspirations of grace do not those need who began 
their priestly career with less enthusiasm and conviction. 

Hence if our respect for the priesthood is truly deep and 
pure, we shall prove it by constant prayer and silent sacri- 
fices for the perseverance of the priest. We should pray that 
he may not only be an alter Christus because of his ordina- 
tion and vocation, but also in his outward life, which is the 
most effective sermon. In our conversation with priests we 
should live more than at other times in the presence of God, 
and we should, neither in nor out of the confessional, be 
together with priests without having Christ very deeply in 
‘our consciousness. The supernatural attitude of us laymen 
can confirm the devout priest in his spirituality, whereas our 
too natural treatment may be a stumbling block to the 
indifferent and distracted priest. I know of a layman living 
in a country where there are many priests, who, when- 
ever he meets a priest, invokes his guardian angel so that 
he may ‘illumine, protect and guide him’. How much good 
this would bring to both, priests and laymen, if it became 
a general custom in the Church." 


1 The author is a German lady living in Madrid, and this paper was 
originally read to a group of Spanish seminarists,—EpiTor. 
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PRAYER OF PETITION AND AFTER 
Riel PP STevar css 


simply ‘Thy Will be done’? But our Lord did not only 

tell us to treat God like a father who will change his 
mind; he emphasized it by the story of a woman who asked 
for bread and was refused, and went on asking, and at last, 
because she went on asking, she got it. Of course God does 
not change his mind; but there is something in us that 
corresponds to that. Every time you pray to God for some- 
thing, you are equivalently asking him to change his mind. 

Ask yourselves, would it really be pleasing to a father or 
mother if their children never asked them for anything? 
They want to be asked! Otherwise it would seem their 
children were lacking in affection for them. I expect it 1s the 
perpetual burden of mothers’ and fathers’ lives to be asked 
again and again. Well! God, your Father, wants to be asked. 

It is implied in the name ‘Father’ that we ought to go on 
asking. ‘Be instant in prayer.’ The prayer of petition is not 
the only kind of vocal prayer. The Church encourages a 
great deal of praise and adoration, as for example in the 
Gloria in Excelsis. 

We shall never make any spiritual advance, or grow in 
harmony with God, except in proportion as we get to know 
God, Our Lord told us it was for that purpose we were 
given our minds. The human mind which deals with univer- 
sals and abstractions is used on all sorts of objects; but first 
and foremost it is to be used on God, and it is common- 
sense that we must know more about God if we are to have 
closer dealings with him. How am I going to know more 
about God? I have got to work for it and apply my mind 
to it. It sounds rather grim, but actually you can’t help 
doing it. That perfectly wonderful instrument, the mind, 
is to be used first of all in getting to know God. We have 
got the dury of using our minds to get to know him. 

Now, thinking, comparing, hearing, reading, applying 
our intellects—that is meditation. Meditation, strictly 


|: ’T it pleasing to God that my prayer should be just 
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speaking, is not prayer at all, it is simply thinking, even 
though we are thinking about God. I must introduce the 
will into it or I might go on speculating for ever without 
getting any nearer to God. St James said, ‘The devils believe 
and tremble’; they get no good out of believing, they 
advance no nearer to God. Merely working out is nothing 
without the heart. So we come across that prayer we call 
Mental Prayer. Mental Prayer is praying with the mind 
with the help of the will. It means thinking about God in 
order that I may know more about God and find the means 
of getting closer and closer to him. 
- This prayer has almost as many forms as people who 
practise it. It will bear much analysis, and it is the applica- 
tion of the intellect to something whence information about 
God may be drawn: the Gospel particularly. The Gospel 
is the life of our life. It is upon that that the whole of our 
faith is built. It is the inexhaustible source. But it is not 
there to pick up like a piece of paper; you have got to 
masticate it and digest it. And that is done with your mind. 
“Why did he say that? to what sort of persons? for what 
reason? in what kind of circumstances?? Every word our 
Lord said was as if he had his eyes on me and nobody else. 
I invoke the Holy Ghost! I turn my will on; I want to 
know what he is saying there. I want to know what God 
means me to get from it. I make acts: ‘Give me grace; give 
me light, to know what you mean, what you want of me.’ 
That will be the skeleton of my prayer, and it has to have 
flesh. Memory and imagination can influence my sensitive 
will. 

Eventually I come to a point when | don’t want any more 
intellectual knowledge about God. My own capacity, though 
it might be only a thimbleful—my capacity 1s full. I feel 
no further urge to know any more about God, but I do feel, 
now, an urge to know God. I don’t want to have any more 
information about him: I want him. It is like the desire of 
the moth for the flame. So that often when I try to think 
about God, I cannot. This does not necessarily refer to 
someone who is very far advanced; that would be the devil’s 
temptation to make us think it is out of our reach. He puts 
us off attempting things that are well within our power. 
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Be bold! If you dare nothing you'll do nothing. You don’t 
need to be a great saint to want this something immeasurably 
bigger. There is a darkness over everything. I cannot get 
any nearer to God. All I have is a great desire to get nearer. 
My sensitive will does not work; so that I feel as if I did 
not even want God. My imagination will not figure God 
to me, my mind won’t make anything out of the strange 
figures it produces. I feel I have lost all taste for God, but 
what really happens is that I have lost all taste for the 
substitute for God. Then follow the advice of the Psalmist: 
‘Be still and know that I am thy God.’ No imagination 1s 
necessary, no activity. It is quite simple; what happens 
really is this: 1 have lost my ability to get hold of pictures 
with my imagination; I have lost the appetite for what used 
to satisfy me. Somehow or other God gives me grace to 
recognize my powerlessness, and it is in that stillness that 
God begins to communicate himself. If I have used my 
faculties to the extent I can, I will be silent. It is as if God 
said: ‘You can never get any further, but there will be 
movement on my part if there is stillness on yours.’ 

What happens then? Darkness. All my life I could think 
about God, imagine God, move towards God, and now I 
can do nothing; yet my desire is greater than ever. He is 
giving himself to me, only I do not know it. What way is 
God giving himself to me? In his own way. That is double- 
Dutch to me, and until I become resistless under it I am in 
abject darkness, because my faculties are useless now; they 
have got to the limit of their powers, and what is happen- 
ing in my soul is God’s method of approach to me; and I 
do not know anything about God’s method any more than 
a dog knows about the integral calculus. I have to wait to 
learn it, and the interval is darkness—like some person 
brought to the front door of a house; inside it is pitch dark- 
ness and he is told to go in, and to go on in the darkness, 
knowing nothing. Then God gives me a slight release, and 
I am able to make a little act, of praise, ejaculation. But 
mostly it is a thoughtless, wordless, almost aimless waiting. 
This does not mean I am never to make vocal prayers or 
meditation, say Office, Rosary, read a spiritual book. No, 
it is only in pure prayer that I have got to be silent, wait 
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for God. I have to be really submissive, in a condition when 
all faith, hope, and charity seem to be blotted out. But 
people tell us there is a tiny something left. Something 
that will not let us go, that is effected within us so that when 
at the end of our prayer we go about our business, instead 
of looking back on that half-hour as awfulness, we look back 
at it with a kind of nostalgia as if something remarkable had 
happened. What it is we don’t know, because we are not 
sufficiently harmonized with God to know his way of acting. 
But we have been drawn a little millimetre nearer. No 
parent would ever increase or allow suffering in a child 
longer than needful. So neither does God. There will always 
in this life be something which my own human nature will 
find difficult, costly, but that Prayer of Quiet is God’s 
first beginning—God letting us have him and not merely 
knowledge about him. And then, St John of the Cross warns 
us, at the cost of I don’t know what we may go further. 
But so few people pay the price. 

In that Prayer of Quiet there is matter for great thank- 
fulness. For think how you are seeing things—not as you 
see them but as God sees them. And this is a thing we ought 
to look for, to expect. No ambition: that punctures it at once. 
I start wanting only God and he is offering himself to me. 
It needs tremendous practice in self-abnegation on the part 
of the lower nature. But it is not as if God bargains with 
you: ‘You do so much penance and [ll give you this union.’ 
Not at all. It is inherent in the nature of things. 

Let us concentrate on doing the utmost we can, never 
thinking ‘that is all’, but knowing that nothing less than 
the utmost we can do will suffice; and God will do the rest. 

That is the way to our Father—or rather our Father’s 
way to us. 
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THE CATHOLIC FELLOWSHIP OF THE SICK 


Mary JAckKsSon 


For the last twelve years there has been increasingly engaged in France 
a great new labour—a gigantic labour, indeed, to make both more human 
and more holy the great, grey, hidden world of the chronically ill or 
disabled. It began very simply in 1942 when a group of invalid girls met 
a certain invalid priest at another girl’s bedside. There indeed was the 
archetypal idea, the gathering together in charity and friendliness of the 
isolated sick, with the hope of priestly instruction in their common and 
difficult vocation. 

The movement of the Catholic Fellowship of the Sick is now fully 
organized in several dioceses and has the full and formal approval of the 
hierarchy. Its manifesto is apparently the little book of Fr Thierry- 
d’Argenlieu, o.p.,! who, chronically ill himself, is one of the leaders of 
the movement. 

There exists an enormous new world of the sick, declares Fr d’Argen- 
lieu, partly as a result of war conditions and poor housing, but more due 
to the advance of medicine. ‘A whole world has been brought into being’, 
he says, ‘that used not to exist when both people’s vitality was greater and 
when mortality was higher, too.? Vast numbers of chronic invalids live 
isolated, suffering also from a degree of psychological isolation, for it is 
true, as Charles du Bos remarks, that ‘physical suffering is a very favourable 
soil for other kinds of suffering, moral, emotional or spiritual, which 
sprout, flourish and proliferate therein.’ 

The sick have, however, objectively a very special task, as theirs is to 
show forth the signs and seal of the Crucified of whom they are the living 
witnesses and the reflection, so that theirs is not only a private but a social 
vocation which, Fr d’Argenlieu declares, ‘the best of them, in reaction 
aganst the individualism of the last century, desire to rediscover and 
realize in communion with all their brethren in suffering.” And why? 
‘Because’, he says, ‘they have the feeling that (the public mission which 
is theirs) reaches endlessly beyond their own personal littleness.? There 
must always remain the primacy of the sufferers’ own contemplative life, 
but these people now seek to revive a sense of the christian and apostolic 
community of the sick. 

There has emerged, then, a movement thus defined: ‘The Catholic 
Fellowship of the Sick is a movement directed by the chronically ill or 


1 La Fraternité Catholique des Malades, Par Paul Thierry-d’Argenlieu, 
o.p. (Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars.) 
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infirm which will gather all the sick of the parish or a diocese into the 
charity of Christ, in a spirit of fellowship so that altogether they may bear 
their trials better, help each other and develop all their potentialities, both 
natural and supernatural, so as to be of greater fruit there where God has 
placed them.’ 


It is implied that stoicism is not enough, that behind the convention of 
stoicism there are special risks for the permanent invalid of depression and 
even despair. It is asserted, too, that it is much easier for the infirm to 
overcome his inferiority complex and allow his personality to emerge in 
the company of his fellows in affliction. There occurs here a theme already 
familiar in the experience of the priest-workers in Germany, the convic- 
tion that an ordinary route to the discovery and the promulgation of the 
evangelical answer to the problem of pain is christian fellowship in 
trouble. And there is a particularly beautiful note of brotherly love struck 
when Fr d’Argenlieu suggests that ‘one ought to have a very great desire 
to receive from the least of the brethren’. (That is true especially in the 
Through-the-Looking-Glass world of the sick.) 

The key spirit of the movement, then, is an awareness of a mission now 
formally confided by the Church to those willing to embrace it to bring 
all the permanently sick to Christ. But the cornerstone is the priest as 
spiritual educator. (A telling remark of A. Malraux is quoted here: ‘God 
only knows the trials he is going to lay upon the priesthood, but I believe 
that the priesthood must become difficult again.”) The priest must be ‘an 
educator—of consciences that are adult’. 

And so the simple pattern of action emerges. A central group of 
apostolic-minded invalids has sought out, with a great tact, all or any of 
the parish infirm and there are days spent by them in common, days 
which are a cheerful and a tonic blend of retreat, social and ‘any other 
business’. There are full or less full retreats for these disabled and the 
multitude of minor doings that a valid circulation of life will produce, 
individual visits, Christmas and Easter presents, circular letters and recip- 
rocal small services. The movement is strongly directed, however, and 
will not dissipate itself in the shallows of material trivialities. It is alert 
to direct individuals towards the contacts to help them intellectually, 
morally, spiritually. Very soundly Thomist, it is wary, too, of any taint 
of ‘dolorisme-—and does not lose sight of its aim to restore to the sick 
as rich a natural functioning as possible. 

What of the relevance of all this to the English scene? Are the 
assumptions of the movement sound here, too? That the sick constitute 
in some ways a world apart, anyone who has spent some time in a general 
ward or even in visiting a physiotherapy clinic knows is true. It is a 
perhaps terrible fact. A gulf yawns between the worlds of the fit and of 
the unfit, in spite of the endless gay and gallant efforts to bridge it by 
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jokes and the rest. Within that terrible solidarity differences of class and 
mentality are perfectly clear and comparatively unimportant. 

Can the sick indeed be effective charge-holders, in spite of the mana- 
gerial assumptions of the fit which tend to relegate the unfit to the position 
of minors? There can be no doubt of the facts here either, once it 1s 
realized that the sick may have very strong characters indeed. Strength 
of character, after all, may very well be for them an occupational likeli- 
hood, 

Is there a need for widespread and thorough spiritual education of the 
infirm in their vocation?—where, Pére d’Argenlieu remarks, they will 
always be novices. Can a void cry out? The magnificent and humble 
stoicism of the wards is, of course, evident. But the spiritual life therein 
seems to be numb, or at most a mere ache. Meanwhile the chronically ill 
or disabled accumulate and wait, a great, grey, hidden Pays du Mission 
indeed, spiritually something of a tundra region. May it yet blossom 
like the rose! 


REVIEWS 


A Man Approven. By Leo Trese. (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.) 


All who enjoyed Vessel of Clay, as well as many who were irritated by 
the literary form there adopted, will profit from Father Trese’s second 
volume on the priesthood. This small volume was originally given as 
conferences at a priests’ retreat. 

His ideals are high, but, as we should expect from the writer, he is 
severely practical in his application. The application in a few cases is not 
very apt when transferred to English conditions; as, for instance, when 
we are warned of the unfittingness of a priest indulging in Chryslers 
and Cadillacs or expensive summer ‘cottages’. It will be a pity if the 
English priest decides that he already is a poor man, and so the chapter 
does not apply! It is not hard to see that Father Trese would rightly con- 
demn any excessive pandering to personal comfort and love of possession. 

The greater part of this little volume deals with the distinctively 
priestly work, which is the same in all parts of the world. He has a telling 
way of impressing us that nothing matters like the Mass. Because of the 
Mass, the neglect of a single morning meditation brings irreparable loss. 
Nor should we be content to say Mass anyhow. If we take the trouble 
to say it with exemplary care and reverence, each Mass is a silent sermon 
on faith. 

Confessions, Father Trese reminds us, must never be hurried. The 
salvation of the eternal soul before me may depend on the loving care 
with which I listen and help it. 


Nor will Father Trese let us be careless about our sermons, I am glad 
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to see him condemn the over-short sermon. Our Masses are so arranged 
these days that we frequently merely allow ourselves seven minutes. 
Should we not arrange for the epistle to be read as the priest says it at 
the altar, and the gospel likewise, and for notices to be confined to the 
notice-board in the porch, so that the priest at early Masses can have time 
for a proper sermon! Father Trese, rightly to my mind, declares that 
-a good sermon is hardly possible under ten minutes. Even if we had the 
genius to do it, how could we include the stories and examples and 
illustrations needed to drive our point home? Normally, says Fr ‘T'rese, 
fifteen minutes is the desired optimum. 

We are warned in these pages of the scandal caused by the priest’s will, 
which has a large fortune to distribute. 

The pages of this small volume abound in common sense and sound 
psychology. He chastises us for giving such good advice in matters of 
obedience and good temper, and for being such unwilling subjects and 
such nagging masters ourselves. 

The importance of encouraging the lay apostolate, of the liturgical 
movement, of the theology of the Mystical Body are duly underlined. 
Yet, with all this emphasis on the practical and apostolic, the author does 
not forget the importance of study. We say we have not time; but how 
much time we waste on the popular press! 

I hope that all priests will stimulate their spiritual understanding of 
the priesthood by reading this little book. But don’t merely read it; you 
can do that in an afternoon—meditate on it, examine your conscience, 
and keep it by you until God sends another reminder of how easy it is 
to become disillusioned and forget one’s early ideals. 

H. Francis Davis 


FairH AND Prayer. By Father Vincent McNabb, o.p., with a Preface by 
the Very Reverend Hilary Carpenter, o.P. (Blackfriars Publications; 
13s. 6d.) 

Eight lectures on Faith and eight lectures on Prayer given by Father 
Vincent McNabb at Oxford just fifty years ago are presented in a single 
volume under the title Faith and Prayer. When first published they were 
styled ‘Oxford Conferences’ and they substantially represent the Sunday 
sermons preached to undergraduates during two university terms. Please 
do not allow this descripton to mislead you into thinking that here you 
have ancient sermons rehashed afer half a century. Both subjects are as 
simple, as necessary and perennial as bread and a primary need for the 
world of today, and Father McNabb’s treatment of them is such that we 
are surprised that the books have been allowed to remain out of print 
for so long. Father Vincent wrote them when he was Prior of Woodchester 
in his early thirties and they are the first fruits of an acute, young, 
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vigorous mind and they display his characteristic method of masterly analy- 
sis and synthesis. One is tempted to ask: Were the undergraduates of those 
days different from their bright young grandsons of today? Were they 
such philosophers and theologians as to be able to assimilate such strong 
meat? The answer is provided by Father Vincent in the Prefaces he wrote 
to the first editions where he explains that by choice and circumstance 
the Conferences were spoken extempore and written up afterwards. 


So what we have here is not exactly a series of published sermons, but two 


very profound and lucid theological treatises on two most important 
subjects. 

As Father Hilary Carpenter in his Preface writes, ‘It is probably true 
to say that these Conferences were the most studied and formal of his 
whole life’. Later on, force of circumstances and the immediate apostolic 
need constrained him to change his technique or rather left him no time 
for studied formality, especially when his pulpit was in the open air. 
This did not mean falling into a slap-dash habit, lowering the standard 
or cheapening the message, but only making it more real and spreading it 
more widely. In Faith and Prayer we have two careful, finished exposi- 
tions by a theologian steeped in the teaching of St Thomas. Father 
Vincent appears (rather unfamiliarly) in academic robes speaking from 
the doctor’s chair, and we are given a glimpse of what might have been 
and how his apostolate might have developed if he had not become 
convinced that the essential work of the preaching friar was to obey the 
injunction which did not say, ‘Lecture from the professor’s chair’, but 
‘Feed my sheep’. He claims to give us nothing more than an introduction 
to the study of these subjects so vital for our spiritual life; but those 
readers who are not yet able to take their Aquinas neat will find it just 
the introduction they need. 

BERNARD DELANY, O.P. 


Tue Hory Spirit in THE Curistian Lire. By Pére Gardeil, o.P. 

(Blackfriars Publications; gs. 6d.) 

There is a similarity between Father McNabb’s book and Pére Gardeil’s. 
Pére Gardeil gives sixteen retreat Conferences, preached ex abundantia 
cordis, taken down as spoken and afterwards carefully revised. His subject 
is one he has already treated in his Structure de l’Gme and a lengthy 
treatise on the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. The book is complementary to 
what he has already published on the three theological virtues and the 
four cardinal virtues and here he shows how the Christian needs the 
seven gifts in order to live the spiritual life in its completeness. Nowadays 
we are becoming familiar with radio talks on the Third Programme by 
experts who very wonderfully bring down to our level the mysteries of 
such subjects, for instance, as astro-physics, atomic energy and nuclear 
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fission. Father McNabb and Pére Gardeil are experts in another sphere 
showing us that these profound mysteries of God’s action in the soul are 
within our intellectual range and are more relevant to our spiritual needs 
than some of the interesting’ instructions we receive from the scientists. 
Here and there a touch of unfamiliar idiom and foreign accent remind us 
that the book is a translation from the French. 


B.D: 


Tue Fuiness oF Sacririce. By A. M. Crorts, o.P. (Sands; 12s. 6d.) 

The present abundance of literature on the Mass is a sign of a real 
religious revival—in the strict sense of a reorientation of men’s minds 
towards the one perfect act of worship in which all are called to partici- 
pate as perfectly as they can. Recent theological and historical writings 
have contributed much to this revival, but have of necessity remained 
largely of a speculative nature; on the other hand, many of the ‘devo- 
tional’ books on the Mass lack doctrinal backbone. Fr Crofts’s book is 
to be welcomed as an attempt to provide a doctrinal and devotional 
synthesis on the Holy Sacrifice. Based on a series of conferences in St 
Patrick’s Cathedral, Auckland, it is intended primarily for the laity, 
hence theological subtleties and long historical disquisitions are avoided. 
At the same time there is a solid doctrinal and scriptural foundation 
underlying the whole work which makes it ‘strong meat’ indeed, and no 
merely ‘devotional’ dish. Some of the discourses retain a rhetorical style 
more effective perhaps in the pulpit than in cold print, but on the whole 
the language is simple and direct, calculated to hammer home the ‘essen- 
tial truth that the Mass is in the truest sense a real sacrifice—the daily 
sacrifice of the faithful in Christ, in which they individually enjoy a 
perfect participation’. 

“Fr Crofts seeks to present the Mass as it were in its cosmic context, 
‘not merely as a truth isolated within itself, but as the culmination of 
God’s vast and eternal sign of Redemption, gradually unfolded down the 
ages of preparation, and, once fulfilled, for ever perpetuating the fullness 
of sacrifice in the redeeming mystery of the Messiah’. 

The advantage of this method is to emphasize the fact that the Christian 
religion was not a break with the past, but its continuation and perfect 
fulfilment through the coming of the Messiah. The Jewish religion, its 
sacrifices, ritual, the Temple itself are seen as ‘the patterns of heavenly 
things’, foreshadowing the perfect sacrifice of the Cross and the establish- 
ment of the one true religion, its Temple the crucified body of Christ. 
The sacrifice of Christ is unique, all-sufficient. ‘What is so utterly perfect 
in one act cannot be repeated—only shown forth.’ The Mass is the 
‘showing forth’ of Calvary throughout all time, enabling men here and 
now, at all times, to share in the one perfect act of worship. This doctrine, 
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which is that of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chapters 9 and 10, is effec- 
tively developed by Fr Crofts in the first part of his book (chapters I-4). 
The remaining chapters deal with the Mass as the centre of life and 
holiness within the Church. Holy Communion, ‘partaking of the Body of 
the Lord’, is the means whereby the faithful share fully in the Sacrifice; 
it is not something complete in itself but the climax of a sacrificial meal, | 
The Mass is the centre of the other sacraments and so of the whole 

spiritual life of the Christian. ‘The special association of the sacrament of 
Matrimony with the Mass prepares the way for the sanctification of family 
life. Not only during life, but even after death, the Mass is the ‘pledge 
of future glory’; its efficacy penetrates into purgatory, ‘that abode of God’s 
mercy’, and continues to avail in bringing men to the enjoyment of their 
eternal inheritance. 

EGBERT COLE, 0.P. 


Sr ATHANASIUS ON THE INcARNATION. Translated and edited by a 
Religious of C.S.M.V. (Mowbray; 7s. 6d.) 


In the middle ages, we are told, stained glass windows and wall paint- 
ings gave the instruction the penny catechism now gives. Some people 
regret that the fashion has changed and think we should teach our 
children about just men before teaching them the definition of justice. 
The same is said of the seminaries and schools of theology; they ask us 
to put away the manuals and case books and study the fathers and school- 
men, We are not to define modernism until we have studied the history 
of Arius. Much has been done in these two departments of the study of 
theology, but there is still another school that needs its books of sources. 
This is the school where it is much easier to serve ‘potted’ theology than 
strong meat and it embraces all those things like C.E.G. classes, study 
week-ends, summer schools, university extension lectures, study groups in 
the armed forces and in parishes. Here there is a real need for the works 
of the fathers, schoolmen and philosophers and usually they must be in 
English, This translation, therefore, should have a very wide appeal, for 
not only is it inexpensive and attractively set out but it gives us theology 
in a lively narrative form, It can take a place besides Chartres’s stained 
glass windows and Beverley’s carved arcading. This is how St Athanasius 
writes: ‘You know how it is when some great king enters a large city and 
dwells in one of its houses; because of his dwelling in that house, the 
whole city is honoured, and enemies and robbers cease to molest it. 
Even so it is with the King of all.’ That is language we can all under- 
stand and it clothes true wisdom, This is a book to be commended to 
all leaders of study groups, week-ends and summer schools. 

Gerarp MEaTH, o.P. 
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E PRoLocvuE pr Saint Jran. By M. E. Boismard, o.P. (Lectio Divina 
No. 11: Editions du Cerf; Blackfriars; n.p.) 


There is always room for a good book on the first eighteen verses of 
St John’s Gospel (In the beginning . . .’), and this is one. The study is 
in two parts (of about eighty pages each), the first an ‘Exegetical Com- 
mentary’, in which the meaning of the words is examined closely, and the 
second a “Theological Commentary’ in which the ideas are discussed, 
traced to their origins and observed in their development. 


In the first part a most valuable feature is the noting of parallel use 
of words in other parts of St John’s Gospel, as for instance ‘without him’? 
in verse 3 paralleled in 15, 5, ‘Without me you can do nothing’. The 
tracing of words is done of course in Greek, but in such a way that the 
argument is not lost if the reader knows little or no Greek. Some interest- 
ing points might be noted here. The punctuation in verse 4, ‘. . . factum 
est . . .” is followed, as in the Dominican Missal (contra the Roman), and 
as in the Bible de Jérusalem (covtra most older translations) (pp. 24-5). 
This is also one of a number of points on which the author departs from 
Lagrange’s opinion. Sometimes a most interesting history of the criticism 
of a passage is included, as with ‘. . . did not comprehend it’ (v. 5), here 
translated ‘. . . ne l’ont pas vaincue’ (p. 33). Perhaps the most surprising 
feature of the criticism is the author’s adherence to the reading in verse 
13 of the singular, where the usual text reads ‘. . . to them that believe in 
his name, who [the believers] are born, not of blood . . .’, and is here 
read ‘... his name, who [Christ] was born . . .?. Admittedly the plural 
is in the past tense, but the singular form has no manuscript support and 
only the tenuous evidence of early patristic quotation. If the passage is 
taken as referring to Christ, the phrase ‘nor of the will of man... ete.’ 
is an interesting proclamation by St John of the Virgin Birth. The singular 
reading is simply accepted on page 62, and in the summary on page 64 
G1 faut lire . . . au singulier’, As it happens, the matter is very clearly 
discussed in Mgr Knox’s Commentary on the Gospels. The exegetical 
work in the present volume is summarised on pages 93-95. 

The theological section of the book opens with a discussion of indebted- 
ness of St John to Old Testament phrase and image, a matter that is most 
usefully underlined (pp. 100 sqq.). An analysis of the structure of the 
Prologue, what a musician would call its ‘cyclic form’, follows, with an 
intriguing diagram on page 107. This leads on to the tracing of particular 
ideas of the Prologue back into the Old Testament, especially ‘le role 
créateur de la Parole de Dieu’ and the famous Joannine figures of Life 
and Light (pp. 143 sqq.) with many figures picked up in the Old Testa- 
ment, as in Isaias 9, 2, “The people that walked in darkness have seen a 
great light’. Finally the Messianic mission of John the Baptist is seen 
foreshadowed in the Old Testament in Elias (cf. John 1, 21, ‘Art thou 
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Elias?’) and others, and the relation of Moses and his Testament to § 
John’s Gospel, with the influence of Exodus 33-34 on St John, is ill 
trated. 

In all this section the continuity of revelation from the Old Testamen 
into St John’s is stressed, which is a change from the too frequently urge 
Hellenistic philosophical influences, and is one more salutary sign of the} 
understanding of the Bible as a whole (‘une intelligence totale de la} 
Bible’), which the series Lectio Divina sets out to promote. 

There is an index of biblical quotations, but even in a short book such{ 
as this an index of the ideas, figures and phrases would have been an asset.; 

SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, O.P. 


La Prenser RewicirusE pe Lron Buoy. By Marie-Joseph Lory., 
(Desclée de Brouwer.) 


Léon Bloy began to come into true perspective through the catastrophes! 
of the last war. Much that appeared exaggerated in his utterances has} 
assumed the proportions of life, and respect for him is deepening. Mystic,, 
prophet, poet—he is a subject of almost chaotic variety, and presented| 
with this book on him, divided and sub-divided, heavily footnoted and| 
appendiced, one wondered whether Bloy could suffer such logic and live.. 
But M. Lory handles his thesis with admirable flexibility and, mosaic- 
fashion, builds up this great paradoxical figure—this man with the violence 
of Elias and the poetical vision of Blake, who suffered the rigours of a 
Cistercian poverty without its dignity, and gave himself to the con- 
templative life without any of its securities. Surely few men have kept 
throughout their lives such rich contacts with suffering. But tears were 
his medium, his perspective-glasses of the Absolute, a chief furnishing in 
his world of symbols. M. Lory pays full tribute to the imaginative power 
of Bloy and to its symbolic quality. When he spoke as a poet criticism was 
silent. But, ‘his imagination sometimes let itself be submerged by the 
symbols’—and consequently ‘on the plane of the relative he was far from 
certain’, 

The second part of the book deals with Bloy’s ‘interior universe’ and 
the key points of his thought: the Scriptures, La Salette, his ‘secret’, the 
Jews, France; and here is acutely analysed that strange confusion of the 
relative and the Absolute—‘his imagination bore him along and caused 
him to pass in spite of himself from Revelation to revelations’, 

The third part attempts some estimate of what contemporary Catholic- 
ism owes to Bloy. With his cries of anguish, his unceasing thirst for 
eternal life, his loving tenderness for souls—he was indeed ‘a burning 
and a shining light’, and M. Lory pays him a great and thoughtful 


tribute in his verdict: ‘Son originalité vraie est d’étre un chrétien vivant’. 


J. Gummer 
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My Frienps THE Senses. By Charles-Damian Boulogne, o.p. Translated 
by Jane Howes. Foreword by Gerald Vann, o.p. (P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, New York; $3.) 


Here is a book in the high tradition of the philosophia perennis: a 
romantically treated discourse on the five senses which serve so humbly 
yet so necessarily the spiritual part of man. Pére Boulogne deals first with 
sight, hearing and smell, as ‘grasping from afar’; then of taste and touch 
as ‘direct contact’; finally of movement, play and the dance, all with an 
undercurrent of the theology of the divine union established by creation 
between the material and the immaterial which God has joined together 
and only heresy and folly would pull asunder. 

Working out his theme with a certain poetry, and a touch of humour, 
even of whimsicality, he reaches out to many related topics—the intuitive- 
ness of taste, especially when it means the analogous appreciation, not that 
of the palate; the place of music in life; the meaning of handicrafts and 
the mediation of the hand between the artefact and the soul and person 
of the artist—a holy thing all but smothered in a mechanized civilization; 
the comprehensive function of touch and many of its aspects—among 
other things, how the pride of the athlete is an innocent and healthy 
pride, while that of the intellectual is dangerous when it is not damnable; 
and the wisdom of the Church in all these matters. 

The translation could have been a little more polished, but never 
offends as do so many. Fr Gerald Vann, o.P., contributes a preface admir- 
ably epitomizing the supernaturalized humanism of which he is so well- 
known and competent an exponent. 

SILVESTER HuMPHRIES, O.P. 


In THE Track oF THE GospEL. By Aloysius Roche. (Burns Oates; 153.) 


It is almost an insult to review this book in a few lines, for Fr Roche’s 
‘Outline of the Christian Apostolate from Pentecost to the Present’ is a 
really remarkable example of potted history. One just wonders how he 
could have condensed nineteen hundred years into 190 pages. The narra- 
tive is lively in style. Here is a book which should find a place in every 
school library. At the same time it is indispensable to the enquiring 
student of history who needs information in a hurry. In the words of the 
‘blurb’ on the dust-jacket, this is ‘an enthralling narrative which once 
taken up is hard to put down’. This popular account of the missionary 
activities of the Church deserves to find its way into all parts of the 
English-speaking world, and it is probable that it may yet be translated 
into other languages. It is more than an example of painstaking scholar- 
ship: it is a work of genius. 


bP. BAy 
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Tue Sprrituat LeTrers oF Fatuer Hucuson. (A. R. Mowbray; 153s.) 
The late Father Hughson, of the American Episcopalian Order of the 
Holy Cross, was famous as a preacher and retreat-giver. In his own Order 
he had been both Novice Master and Superior. For nearly forty years 
he was Chaplain to the Sisters of St Mary, Peekskill, New York. This 
collection of letters reveals Fr Hughson’s profound knowledge of Catholic 
spirituality, past and present. There are frequent references to Father 
Augustine Baker, Pére Grou, Abbot Marmion, Pére Garrigou-Lagrange, 
etc. Some of the most interesting letters deal with the need to establish 
a purely contemplative community in the American Episcopal Church. 
Again and again as one turns over the pages of this book one is reminded 
that the ethos of the Order of the Holy Cross is ‘to glorify God rather 
by endeavouring to use his creatures aright than by not using them at all’, 
also that its spirit is intensely American. P.F Ag 


Tue ImMace anp Likeness oF Gop. By Gregory Dix. (Dacre Press; 
6s. 6d.) 

This book is a retreat edited by the Abbot of Nashdom from the post- 
humous notes of Dom Gregory Dix, who was perhaps best known for 
his works of scholarship on the early Church. Those who know Dom 
Gregory’s more famous work will not find their expectations unfulfilled 
in this small book of spiritual guidance. Nothing is more valuable than 
conferences and sermons based on sound dogmatic theology, and few things - 
are more difficult to do well. The same painstaking industry that fashioned 
such a massive work as The Shape of the Liturgy was devoted to this 
slight volume. The slightness is deceptive. Here is the whole of Dom 
Gregory’s detached yet dedicated understanding of the Incarnation 
applied to the humble details of everyday life, prayer, Holy Communion, 
sin. He writes with scarcely any of the élan or verve of a journalist, but 
with all the clearheadedness of a scholar he places our lives in the scheme 
of redemption. In this way he throws light on many other questions 
such as the nature of freedom and the obligation of the individual to the 
Church. Because of his detached scholarship Dom Gregory does not 
uncover in the written word the personality that presumably fired his 
spoken word. This is therefore a book for meditation because it is closely 
written. It is a book which brings the study of theology to the assistance 
of prayer. G.M. 


SELECTED LETTERS oF Pope Innocent III concERNING ENGLAND 
(1198-1216). Edited by C. R. Cheney and W. H. Semple. (Nelson ; 
308.) 

During the reign of Pope Innocent III the ‘Clericalist? theory of the 
relationship between Church and State reached its apogee. ‘Kingdom and 
priesthood, like body and soul, for the great good and profit of each, are 
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united in the single person of Christ’s Vicar’, he wrote to King John 
(Letter 67). The pope was the head of the Church—but he also claimed 
to be the head and foundation of Christendom. Until recently it has been 
the practice for Catholic apologists to give an almost unqualified approval 
to this ‘sacral’ society of the middle ages and to consider the pontiff who 
more than any other was its personification as one of the greatest who 
ever lived. Perhaps philosophers of ecclesiastical history are less sure of 
this now than they were—and it is possible that the undoubted greatness 
of Pope Innocent III lies elsewhere than in his formulation of the theory 
of ‘Clericalism’, (It will be remembered, for instance, that he was the 
pope who encouraged the founders of the two new orders of friars which 
were to change the face of religious life in the west, and profoundly 
influence the development of Christian spirituality.) 

What is remarkable, however—and no reader of his letters could fail 
to be struck by it—is that despite his anxiety to defend at all times the 
fullness of his power in the political sphere, his chief preoccupation is a 
highly spiritual one. He is really and truly concerned with the souls of 
those to whom and about whom he writes: rulers and subjects, clergy and 
laity. His aim in writing was always to secure justice and so to promote 
that atmosphere of peace, sadly lacking in this early thirteenth century, 
but without which any normal religious life becomes almost impossible. 
The very terms of his instructions on the observance of the interdict (No. 
36 of the present edition; Wilkins, whence Bettenson, Documents of the 
Christian Church, prints an interpolated version) are not without 
encouragement and an exhortation to perseverance. 

Readers of Tue LiFe oF THE Spirit will be particularly interested in 
Letter 10, declaring the sanctity of Gilbert of Sempringham. It details 
the process which ultimately became the long and complicated ‘cause of 
canonization’ which we know today. It is pleasing also to be able to turn 
from the ponderous letters which deal with the Canterbury election or 
Magna Carta to the charming note Innocent sent to Brother Augustine 
who was worried as to whether he would be known in the next world 
under his baptismal name or the one he received at his profession. For, 
so he must have reasoned, if under the former then the prayers offered 
for him under the latter by his brethren would go astray. The pope 
comforts him by reminding him that he himself must run a similar risk, 
since the pope has two names also, but that nevertheless he should hold on 
confidently to his profession name—and, presumatbly, hope for the best. 

The editing of this anthology of Pope Innocent’s Letters, containing 
some material hitherto not printed, seems faultless, and the translation 
flows easily and well. How much more interesting it is to read history 
from the sources—particularly when these are selected and presented as 


i Nelson’s Medieval Texts. 
gee, 2 DesmonD SCHLEGEL, 0O.S.B. 
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NOTICES 


Tue HovuseHotp or Gon, by Leslie Newbigin (S.C.M. Press; 12s. 6d.), 
contains the Kerr Lectures given in Glasgow in November, 1952. The 
author, originally a Presbyterian minister and now a Bishop in the Church 
of South India, discusses the nature of the Church, which, as he rightly 
points out, is the central question in the present ecumenical debate. The 
different answers to the question ‘By what is the Church constituted?’ 
are grouped under the headings Catholic, Protestant and Pentecostal, each 
answer being examined and shown to have a possible, even necessary, 
contribution to make to the final answer. The basic assumption of 
‘ecumenism’ is taken for granted, viz., that the elements constituting the 
nature of the Church of Christ are no longer to be found realized in any 
one Communion but must be gathered together once more by means of 
some sort of ‘pooling’ of the resources and ‘witness’ on the part of the 
various ‘Churches’, Whether or not one agrees with this assumption, the 
lectures can be read with interest and profit by all who would follow the 
progress of contemporary ecumenical discussion, 

Tue Attar Fire, by Olive Wyon (S.C.M. Press; 7s. 6d.), is a truly 
ecumenical selection of writers, Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Congrega- 
tionalist, and Eastern Orthodox. The passages have been chosen as helps 
to ‘devotion’, and indeed they could be and many of them have long been 
used as such, but they are juxtaposed in such a way as to give a misleading 
idea of an underlying doctrinal unity concerning the Eucharist which the 
writers themselves could not possibly have shared. 

Fr Hintary CarPENTER, 0.P., in his introduction to Sister Mary 
Laurence’s third volume of correspondence on the contemplative life— 
They Live the Life (Blackfriars; 2s. 6d.)—sums up its excellence: ‘With 
her already recognized gift for setting out deep principles of the religious 
life in vivid, everyday language, Sr. M. Laurence here expounds the basic 
truths of the Christian life.’ Each must live the life of Christ to the full 
in the cloister and out of it. This is the best of an excellent trio. 
SANCTIFYING GRACE is the root or core of “The Life’ and yet it is perhaps 
the most neglected subject in sermons and spiritual literature. Fr Aegidius 
Doolan, o.P., has remedied this defect in a deep but readable and easily 
intelligible treatise—Sanctifyimg Grace (Mercier; 7s. 6d.)—which is 
thoroughly based on Scripture and on the exposition of St Thomas. 
Aso from Mercier comes a translation of Dr Paul Simon’s The Human 
Element in the Church of Christ (7s. 6d.), which treats of a difficulty 
that so often crops up especially in explaining the Church to non- 
Catholics. And anyone who is tempted to criticize the clergy in high 


places and to expect them all to be completed saints should turn to this 
book. 
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EXTRACTS 


OFESSOR Eugene Tesson, of the Jwstitut Catholique of Paris, writes in 
April Eudes of the tension which exists between the priest’s necessary 
plication in the life of the world and the primary purpose of his priest- 
d. It is of course an applicaton of the general tension for every Chris- 
n who has to be in the world but not of it, and which Pére Daniélou 
the March issue of the same review has discussed in terms of obedience 
God and the Church and initiative in temporal society. Perhaps there 
no snap answer to the problem, which has become so acute in regard 
the priest-workers, But Professor Tesson can only suggest that the priest, 
ile so often having to be engaged in ‘profane’ activities, may often lose 
ht of his originally high motives so that the Church has to keep a 
ather eye on the situation. ‘C’est 4 )’Eglise d’y veiller.? Perhaps, how- 
er, if while not forgetting some need for envigilation we were to turn 
r attention to seeing that no activities in which Christians engage were 
fact ‘profane’ we might approach nearer to a resolution of the intense 
ficulty. 
In an article in the same issue of Etwdes Pére Holstein, s.j., who has 
cently been taken to task by La Vie Spiritwelle for a too ‘mystical’ 
iterpretation of religious obedience, seems to suggest this resolution, the 
netifying of the profane. 
It would be to restrain the priestly office if we were to limit it to the 
simple administration of the sacraments and acts of worship. Since the 
Middle Ages theological language in making the word ‘sacrament’ more 
precise has reserved it for the seven sanctifying acts... . But if we are 
to give its fullness to the word which was used so generously by St 
Augustine to indicate the riches of the christian mystery, where the 
visible and the human are the way of access to the invisible and of the 
transmission of grace, we could say that the priests are the ministers of 
this great and principal ‘sacrament? of life which is the Church, the 
body of Christ. 
Vhether or not the priest-workers succeeded, it could be said that they 
ere attempting in this way to make the work-bench and the quay-side 
cramental and part of the visible reality which leads to the invisible life 
f God. And certainly the laity, who have always shared in the priesthood 
nd in this task, must always be seeking the sacramental in their daily 
ccupation. For the good Christian, all things are holy, all things are 
icramental. 
In the same context Evangeliser (Brussels, March-April) has resuscitated 
paper by Bishop Goetstouwers on the asceticism characteristic of the 
riest. The priest as mediator must overcome himself $0 that his own 
ersonality does not stand in the way of the communication between God 
nd the people. He must efface himself. ‘Psychologically personality 
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wishes to assert self’, but the priest must form his personality to ‘impers 

sonality’. x 
This ‘becoming impersonal’ does not mean the disappearance of his 
human personality but only its elevation, its purification, its sublimation 
by despoiling it of all self-love in order to make way for the priestly 
mission. ‘This primacy of the priesthood does not imply a cold imper 
sonality, but something warm and universally human which surpasses 
personality. 

His lordship went on to apply this line of thought to the priest as God’s 

ambassador in the Church and as teacher and pastor. © 
In the same issue of Evangeliser Pére Mellet writes of the sanctification 

of the priest by means of the confessional, a means of perfection which 

is perhaps not always recognized. 
The best confessor is not one who knows his Canon Law most exactly, 
but the one who is most profoundly and docilely given over to the 
hand of God, the supreme judge and the prime healer of souls. In the 
confessional the priest is not a robot distributing anonymous absolutions, 
nor is he a solemn magistrate who applies with a cold and conscientious 
indifference the dictates of the law. He is a judge who judges in 
order to pardon... . 
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